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more elaborately and at length, have made characters
such as Pecksniff and Becky Sharp, Le Pere Goriot
and Don Abbondio, appreciable additions to the
world's repertory of dramatic memories. Of Haw-
thorne it may safely be said that his idealism was
poetical in a very high degree, and yet that one can
hardly imagine it expressed intelligibly in verse.
Nevertheless, when all is said it is difficult to con-
ceive the novel taking the place for a new society
which poetry has filled for the elder world. If we
take the most perfect prose ever written and contrast,
let us say, the last chapters of the Agricola with the
death of Marcellus, Burke's lament on the loss of his
son with Milton's sonnet upon his blindness, or
Burke's description of the ravage of the Carnatic
with Milton's sonnet on the Vaudois, or if we com-
pare De Quincey and Ruskin at their best with
Shelley and Keats, we shall surely find that the
great poem haunts the memory more certainly than
the majestic prose. Neither is this merely for the
reason which first suggested verse, because metre
and rhythm and alliteration and rhyme are aids to
remembrance, but because the limitations poetry
exacts are apt to give it concision and simplicity of
outline, while its very nature allows it to run riot in
ideas and imagery. Now, these reasons will always
make the poetical form where it is appropriate
more durable and less easy to recast than prose,
and it seems more likely that Scott should be
superseded than that Homer or Dante should be
rewritten. In one way this is to the advantage of
the world, which may count upon a perennial supply
of novels ; but in proportion as it is appreciated
will it dishearten the best novel-writers with their